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nobility but also from the middle and lower middle class (Belinsky, Koltsov) and even the former serfs (Shevchenko). The severity of censorship notwithstanding, the press, literature, and the theater reflected to some extent the growing feeling of uneasiness and dissatisfaction. Although the masses of the people remained outside the current of protest against serfdom and autocracy, they had among the intellectual elite ardent champions, precursors of the liberal and revolutionary movement which seventy years later was to make a clean sweep of the monarchy. To all demands for reform the government opposed the blind wall of bureaucratic complacency and the determination to suppress liberal thought by every means at the disposal of a quasi-omnipotent police regime. Hence the deep cleavage between "official Russia," on the one hand, and nascent liberal opinion, on the other. The Crimean War temporarily strengthened the position of the government by silencing dissenting voices and by increasing the popularity of the crude doctrines of "official patriotism/' But this was merely an ebbing of the tide which ended with the debacle of Sevastopol.